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~The Rambler Travel Books 


AUSTRALASIA AND 
MALAYSIA 


AUSTRALIA 


Australian Animals 


The best known of our animals is the kangaroo, of 
which there are three kinds. The largest, called the 
forester, is frequently as large as a young heifer, and 
weighs as much as 140 pounds. The bush kangaroo is 
about the size of a sheep, and the wallaby is a little 
larger than a hare. Other kangaroos there are: the 
kangaroo-rat, and the smallest—a curious little animal 
it is—the kangaroo-mouse. 

Opossums we have of several kinds. Wildcats, too: 
the tiger-cat is as large as the domestic cat. The other 
kinds are considerably less, and, with their sharp noses 
and keen sparkling eyes, much resemble ferrets. I have 
only noticed two varieties of flying-squirrel; there may 


be others. There is also a rat-like animal, witha swinish 
a 
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the bandicoot. i 

The whole of the kan- 
garoos, the mouse not 
excepted, are marsupial 
animals. All carry 


















Platypus 


them in a bag or pouch. Of this class also are the 
opossums, flying-squirrels, wildcats, and bandicoot. _ 

The platypus, or duck-billed water-mole, is a very _ 
singular animal, combining in its nature beast, bird, 
and fish. It is seldom to be seen in the day-time save 4 
in very retired places. Up in the Yarra, near the 
Eastern Mountains, I have seen three or four at a time, 
keeping in one position, with their heads against the 
stream, as if gathering their food. This curious animal 
lays eggs like a duck, hatches them in the same manner, 
and then suckles her young like the mole. 

Our largest birds are the pelican, the emu, and the 
black swan. The wild turkey, or more properly bustard, 
is a fine creature, sometimes weighing 17 pounds. The 
eagles and hawks are noble birds; the white hawk, — 
peculiar to this country, is not graceful. I never saw 
many of them together; indeed, the first I saw, not 
knowing before of its existence, was a pleasant surprise. 

The lyre-bird is not often seen now, and this is a 
matter for regret, for not only are its tail-feathers very” 


curious and beautiful, but it is also one of the finest 
(0 786) 
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rsters of Australia. It lives amongst the thick 
prgrowth of the tree-fern glen, and in clefts of the 
ed hills. 

reptiles I must say a little. We have three kinds 
ake, all of them deadly; black, brown, and diamond. 

are a dangerous pest, for they often lie under your 
and seem too careless to move away. They enter 
es, too, and have even been found in beds. Still, 
hear of few deaths occasioned by them. 

RICHARD HowitTt.—/mpressions of Austratia, 


Australian Vegetation 


f trees, those of the eucalyptus class are the most 
dant. The red gum is gigantic in size, with willow- 
leaves, thinly sprinkled over its branches, and cast- 
little shade. The cedar is next in importance, for 
mber. The she-oak, as it is called, is not an oak at 
rather a kind of pine, for it is covered over with 
s; and its pendant branches are gracefully hung 

leafless twigs, like drooping masses of coarse 


he wild cherry-tree, leafless also, is pea-green, and 
s a beautiful overgrown shrub. The mimosa, 
us for its bark, is the greenest tree in the Australian 
t, and surprises you, where it grows abundantly, 
ts similarity to copses of young oaks. The silvery 
le is another of our trees, remarkable for the beauty 
fragrance of its golden blossom, the green wattle 
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being only inferior to it in these respects. ‘These trees 
belong to the acacia family. 

Of shrubs, my favourites are the Australian hawthorn, 
covered over with similar blossoms to those of the 
English bush; the native indigo, with its purple flowers; 
and a kind of bush resembling gorse, with spines and a 
profusion of golden blossom. 

The Australian spring is a short but beautiful time in 
the bush. Every stream is lined with groves of wattle- 
trees, covered in their yellow, scented blossoms. In the 
glens, the big tree-ferns unfold their huge fronds to the 
length of nine or ten feet. The ground underfoot is 
covered with a deep soft carpet of fern and sweet-smell- 
ing plants, while birds and green parrots swarm around 


the blossoms. 
RICHARD HowiTt.—/mpfressions of Australia. 


Brisbane 


Brisbane is a fast-growing city. Originally built on a 
flat, partly enclosed by an abrupt bend of the river, 
the town has climbed the bordering ridges, crossed the 
stream, and spread out in all directions. The principal 
street — Queen Street—runs across the neck of the 
original river-side ‘‘ pocket”; at one end it touches the 
wharves, at the other it meets the winding river at right 
angles, and the roadway is carried on by a long iron 
bridge across to the important suburb of South Brisbane. 

Queen Street possesses shops and bank buildings 
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which may challenge comparison with those of any 
Australian city, and every year the older buildings are 
giving way to new and more imposing structures. On 
one side of the thoroughfare, the cross-streets lead through 
the oldest part of the city, through blocks of buildings 
where fine warehouses and tumble-down hovels are 
strangely intermixed with the Parliament Houses, the 
public gardens, and the wharves. On the other side of 
Queen Street, the same cross-streets climb steep ridges 
to the terraces, where high and broken ground offers 
cool breezy sites for streets filled with dwelling-houses. 

The diversified surface of the ground over which 
the town of Brisbane has spread itself, the broad noble 
river which winds through it, doubling back almost 
on itself, as if loath to quit the city it has called into 
existence, and the picturesque range of wooded hills 
which closes the view to the westward, constitute a 
scene of great beauty. 


H. Wittoucusy.—Australian Pictures. By 
permission of the Religious Tract Society. 





A Queensland Sugar Plantation 


I came down to Brisbane from a part of the country 
where they fatten stock and milk cows, and left the same 
night for Bundaberg, where I arrived the next morning 
and fell straight into sugar. I heard no further talk of 
bullocks or cows until I returned south again. 

I was now in the rich ‘‘scrub” land, which is very 
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Cutting Sugar-cane, Queensland 


different from the timber country, cleared or uncleared, 
through which I had hitherto travelled so many hun- 
dreds of miles. 

From a look-out place on the roof of a sugar-mill 
I visited, I could see the dark, impenetrable growth 
stretching away to the distant hills, intersected by wide 
stretches of vivid green where the canes were growing, 
patches of drab where the refuse from cut canes had 
dried in the sun, or of red soil where this had been burnt 
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off. All this open country had been cleared, acre after 
acre, laboriously by hand. 

I saw the ripe cane cut. It grew so densely that you 
could not have squeezed yourself into it, and ran like 
a solid green wall down the length of the field. With 
huge, broad-bladed knives the men hacked down the 
canes one by one, just below the surface of the soil, and 
cut off their green tops, stripped the growth from them. 
and threw them into heaps. They used both sides of 
their blades, and worked so quickly that you could 
scarcely follow their movements. 

A portable tramway line is laid over the cut field; the 
canes are loaded on to trucks and drawn away to the 
mill. When the field is stripped, all the refuse is burnt 
off, and another crop comes up from the same roots. In 


four years or so the canes are replanted. 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL.—Sunny Australia. By permission 
of the Author and of Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Sydney Harbour 


After a voyage of a little more than two days, we 
arrived outside the heads of Port Jackson or Sydney 
Harbour. Everyone has heard of the beauty of this 
glorious harbour; indeed, if the visitor stays a few days 
in the city he is likely to hear of it many times. The 
entrance is about a mile in width, between bold cliffs 
250 feet in height. It has a coast-line of more than 
100 miles, and is full of beautiful creeks and bays, 
with their banks finely wooded to the water’s edge, and 
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having numerous handsome villas picturesquely placed 
upon every point of vantage, the city being situated 
at the head of the bay. 

The old town of Sydney is very badly laid out, with 
narrow, crooked streets, while the pavements and roads 
are most execrable, and the drainage and water-supply 
are as bad as they can well be. The public buildings 
and the modern portion of the city are very fine, the 
Post Office in particular being a very handsome edifice. 

Next to the harbour, the public gardens of Sydney 
form its principal attraction. The Botanical Gardens 
are exceedingly fine, and contain a magnificent collec- 
tion of almost every known tree that will stand the 
climate. A special feature is the Norfolk Island pine, 
which grows to a great height, perfectly straight, and 
with very regular branches. The gardens are finely 
situated on undulating ground, sloping down to the 
harbour, which. is sufficiently deep 200 yards off to 
float men-of-war. From these gardens a fine view of 
the Governor’s house and of other parts of the city is 
obtained. There is also a beautiful view from the Obser- 
vatory Hill, which the Sydney people are justly proud 
of, for it can scarcely be equalled in any other part of 
the world. The harbour, with its numerous islands, lies 
spread out before the eyes, while the greatest animation 
is given to the scene by the large number of little 
steamers, yachts, and sail-boats continually flitting 


about. 
RICHARD TANGYE.—feminiscences of Travel in Australia, 
America, and Egypt. By permission of Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Ltd. 
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In New South Wales 


Lismore is on the Richmond, one of three fine rivers 
which water this fertile land, and are so unlike the now 
flooded now almost dry rivers of other parts of Aus- 
tralia. Where the ground is uncleared they flow through 
a dense semi-tropical scrub of soft-wooded trees, tied and 
twined about with flowering creepers, so thick that it is 
impossible to walk among them, and so lightly rooted 
that the way to begin clearing is to cut a great tree on 
the outskirts and let it, in falling, bring down other 
trees, and so tear a track through the forest, after which 
the clearers can get in and set to work on the rest. 

It was sugar that this country grew, up to fifteen years 
or so ago. And it still grows sugar and maize; but 
dairying has now become the chief industry. They have 
‘ntroduced a wonderful pasturage—a thick, succulent 
grass which gives wonderful feed for dairy cattle. It 
is not frost-resisting, but there is no frost in this mild, 
wet climate to matter, and miles and miles of fat pasture 
are sown thick with this vivid-green carpet. 

In ten years—from 1898 to 1g08—the area under 
grass in this district has risen fivefold, from 102,947 
to 504,050 acres, and is still increasing; and there is 
a decrease of over 20,000 acres under crop. In 1897 
there were 81,836 dairy cows in milk on the north coast; 
in 1907 there were 209,145—an increase of 155 per cent. 

We visited the famous Byron Bay butter factory, 
certainly the largest co-operative establishment of its 
sort in the world. The farmers bring their cream 
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here, separating it themselves at home, and four or 
five hundred cases are received daily and turned into 
about 60 tons of buttera week. There is also a depart- 
ment for dealing with the dairyman’s friend, the pig. 
Five hundred are killed here every week and turned 
into bacon and sausages and other things. The last 
monthly cheques distributed among the farmers when 
I was there had amounted to £68,000. Such prosperity 


has dairying brought to this part of the world. 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL.—Sunny Australia. By permission 
of the Author and of Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 


The Blue Mountains 


From so grand a title as Blue Mountains, and from 
their absolute altitude, I expected to have seen a bold 
chain of mountains crossing the country; but instead 
of this, a sloping plain presents merely an inconsider- 
able front to the low land near the coast. From this 
first slope the view of the extensive woodland to the east 
was striking, and the surrounding trees grew bold and 
lofty. 

But when once on the sandstone platform, the scenery 
becomes exceedingly monotonous; each side of the road 
is bordered by scrubby trees of the never-failing Eu- 
calyptus family; and with the exception of two or three 
small inns, there are no houses or cultivated land; the 
road, moreover, is solitary, the most frequent object 
being a bullock-wagon piled up with bales of wool. 

In the middle of the day we baited our horses at a little 
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inn called the Weatherboard. The country here is ele- 
vated 2800 feet above the sea. About a mile and a half 
from this place there is a view exceedingly well worth 
visiting. Following down a little valley and its tiny rill 
of water, an immense gulf unexpectedly opens through 
the trees which border the pathway, at the depth of 
perhaps 1500 feet. 

Walking on a few yards, one stands on the brink of a 
vast precipice, and below one sees a grand bay or gulf, 
for I know not what other name to give it, thickly 
covered with forest. The point of view is situated as 
if at the head of a bay, the line of cliff diverging on 
each side, and showing headland behind headland, as 
on a bold sea-coast. These cliffs are composed of hori- 
zontal strata of whitish sandstone, and are so absolutely 
vertical, that in many places a person standing on the 
edge and throwing down a stone can see it strike the 
trees in the abyss below. So unbroken is the line of 
cliff, that in order to reach the foot of the waterfall, 
formed by this little stream, it is said to be necessary 
to go sixteen miles round. 

About five miles distant in front, another line of cliff 
extends, which thus appears completely to encircle the 
valley; and hence the name of bay is justified, as applied 
to this grand amphitheatrical depression. If we imagine 
a winding harbour, with its deep water surrounded by 
bold cliff-like shores, to be laid dry, and a forest to 
spring up on its sandy bottom, we should then have the 
appearance and structure here exhibited. This kind of 


view was to me quite novel, and extremely magnificent. 
(0 78¢) B 
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In the evening we reached the Blackheath. The sand- 
stone plateau has here attained the height of 3400 feet, 
and is covered, as before, with the same scrubby woods. 
From the road there were occasional glimpses into a 
profound valley, of the same character as the one de- 
scribed; but from the steepness and depth of its sides, 
the bottom was scarcely ever to be seen. 

CHARLES DARWIN.— Voyage of the ‘‘ Beagle”. 


The Blackfellows 


Tn the evening we saw the women and children coming 
from the town, loaded with sheep’s heads and feet; and 
these they cooked by the river. No sooner, however, 
were they comfortably dispatching their meal, than one 
of the lords of the black creation came to them, and 
entering the black circle, he dealt amongst them a liberal 
supply of blows with his waddy, first on one head and 
then on another, every blow producing its effect of loud 
lamentation. Then he sat himself down to eat up their 
meal. 

Very soon we had an opportunity of witnessing the 
admirable dexterity with which even the boys fling their 
boomerangs. The thrower appeared to us only to be 
sending the instrument along the ground, when sud- 
denly it sprang up into the air, performing a circle, and 
constantly spinning round and round, until it came and 
fell at his feet. This skill astonished us no little. 

We visited their fires nightly, and in the day-time they 
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visited ours, for they do not move about at all in the 
night. They have no idea of comfort. Their dwellings 
are merely inclined pieces of bark, open sideways to 
their fires. There they lie about on grass, or on the 
hard ground. 

One night we witnessed a corroborree, or native 
dance. Held as it was by night, in the presence of vast 
fires, it was extremely wild and grotesque. Imagine 
fifty men of all ages, their dusky bodies painted red and 
white, dancing in mazes, first in one figure, then in 
another. One old man, apart from the rest, indicated 
their movements by his own, while time was beaten by 
a group of women seated round a huge fire. 

The blackfellow does no work; he leaves it all to 
his ‘‘lubra”. Alas for the miserable women! More 
slavish, abject creatures there cannot be in any land. 
They often procure food through great hardships, only 
to have it torn from them by the men. Often when the 
lord has satisfied his hunger, he flings the bone to the 
lady, which, falling at her feet, sometimes becomes her 
property, but much oftener the dog’s. 

You seldom see the man carrying anything. His 
beast of burden is the ‘‘lubra”. She trudges along 
with the little one on her back, carrying beside it a bag 
of food, and in addition the gentleman’s spear or gun, 
and even his pipe. The poor women, ugly enough 
naturally, are rendered more unsightly by ill usage. 

Both men and women, lords and their slaves, are as 
low as human nature can descend, and have learnt little 
good and much harm by their contact with the whites. 
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They are rapidly diminishing in numbers, and live for 
the most part in reservations set aside for them by the 
Australian Government. 


RICHARD Howitt.—lmpressions of Australia, 


The Squatter 


Very early in the history of the colony, the Govern- 
ment granted leases of land, in what were then con- 
sidered very remote districts, to settlers who intended to 
rear sheep and cattle. These pastoral lessees of the 
Crown were called ‘‘squatters”, and the name sticks 
to them to the present day, and will do so as long as 
pastoral pursuits are carried on. 

The beginning of the pastoral industry was very 
simple and unpretentious. Every man with just suffi- 
cient capital to purchase a few hundreds or thousands of 
sheep, a dozen horses, a year or two’s rations, and to 
hire a shepherd or two, sallied out into what was then 
an unknown land to seek his fortune. 

They settled on suitable country, erected rude huts, 
and thus laid the foundation of their fortunes. The life 
at first was a hard and rough one; but it was not with- 
out its compensations. The climate was healthy; there 
was plenty of hard work to occupy their minds; and 
there was the pleasure of seeing the flocks and herds 
increase. 

With the increase of flocks the squatter had to push 
out into new country, and runs were extended farther 
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and farther inland. Leases of wide stretches of country, 
in some cases hundreds of square miles, were granted 
on a mere nominal payment, and many of the squatters 
grew rich rapidly. 

Some of the wealthiest men in Australia at the present 
time, and several who have returned to spend their hand- 
some fortunes in the old country, began here in a very 
humble way. Some of them went out, as I have men- 
tioned, with a few hundreds or thousands of sheep, and 
lived far from the abodes of men for years, only occa- 
sionally visiting a town to purchase rations or to dispose 
of their wool. Others were only shepherds, and by 
saving their earnings they got a few sheep together, 
and were eventually enabled to take up a small run for 
themselves; and, the first start being made, in many 
cases success came rapidly. 

I could point to a score of such men who have made 
large fortunes, which they have well earned, and, having 
handed over the hard work of the station to their sons, 
have retired to enjoy their well-earned leisure and to 
spend their ample fortunes. 

The squatters are, as a class, honourable and kind- 
hearted men. Their hospitality has become proverbial 
in Australia. The best the station affords—accommoda- 
tion, food, and horses—is freely placed at the disposal 
of anyone who knows how to behave himself. I have 
more than once been surprised and delighted to meet, in 
some far-distant and out-of-the-way place, a well-bred 
and hospitable family—the sons manly and intelligent 
young fellows, and the daughters possessing all the 
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accomplishments of young ladies reared in town, and a 
few other accomplishments which are only to be picked 
up in the bush, such as catching and saddling a half- 
wild horse, and joining in a kangaroo hunt on his back. 


WILLIAM Harcus.—South Australia. By permission 
of Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, & Cor, Ltd, 





An Australian Station during 
Sheep-shearing 


During shearing-time a station has the appearance of 
a well-regulated machine; the pace is rapid, but every 
man has his own special work to look after. Everyone 
is astir early; the actual shearing begins about six 
o'clock, but before that time the engine-drivers are at 
work oiling and getting ready. The manager, the shed 
overseer, his assistants, the ‘‘jackeroos”, boundary- 
riders, and ‘‘rouseabouts” are all busily engaged in 
their respective tasks. 

The manager must be here, there, and everywhere; 
the overseer must be in the shed keeping order and a 
keen eye on all that is being done or left undone; the 
“‘new chum” must look alive, and learn all he can; the 
boundary-rider must take heed to his fences, and see 
that his slip-rails and gates are safe, or trouble may 
result in the straying of sheep; the ‘‘rouseabout”, that 
nondescript person, must do all and sundry jobs as he 
is told. 

The shearers, as soon as they are engaged, sign their 
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Shearing Sheep by Machinery, New South Wales 


agreement in the presence of the manager or overseer 
and the book-keeper. They are usually paid at the rate 
of twenty-four shillings per hundred sheep, which is 
about the number the ordinary man can shear in one 
day. 

Musterers are constantly arriving with sheep for the 
shearers, or driving off those already shorn to their 
paddocks. In the wool-shed the heavy thrum of the 
machines driving the shears goes on from daylight to 
dark, with short intervals for dinner and ‘‘Smoke-oh!” 
Long lines of men stoop busily over their work. Each 
man pauses only to let a shorn sheep go into the pen in 
front, and to carry another kicking animal from the pen 
behind him. Tar-boys dart hither and thither as the cry 
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of ‘‘ Tar, tar here!” arises when a sheep has been cut by 
the shears. . 

As the fleeces fall from the sheep, the pickers-up 
quickly carry and throw them on to tables. The wool- 
rollers then roll up each fleece, placing it on the sorter’s 
table close at hand. This expert immediately classifies 
them, and has them confined in their respective bins, 
each description of wool being stocked in its particular 
bin. The pressers next remove and press each sort in 
separate bales, and on each bale is placed a brand de- 
noting the class of sheep and qualities of wool, together 
with the name of the station and the weight of the bale. 

In a few weeks it is all over. The wool of 50,000 or 
100,000 or 200,000 sheep is in the bales—most of it is 
already on its way to port. The sheep are back in their 
respective paddocks, growing a fresh crop of the golden 
fleece, and the ‘‘shed”, lately the scene of so much busy 
activity, is given over to the cobwebs until the next 


shearing comes round. 


W. K. Harris.—Outback in Australia, 1913. Garden City 
Press, Ltd., Letchworth. By permission of the Author. 


Melbourne 


Melbourne is not a city beautiful to the eye with the 
charms of the landscape around it, as are Edinburgh 
and Bath with us, and as Sydney, Hobart Town, and 
Dunedin. Though it stands on a river—a winding, 
rapid little river with varied banks—the Yarra Yarra by 
narne, it seems to have but little to do with the city. 
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It furnishes the means of rowing to young men, and 
waters the Botanical Gardens. You might live in 
Melbourne all your life, and not know that the Yarra 
Yarra was running by your door. Nor is Melbourne 
made graceful by neighbouring hills. 

Still the internal appearance of the city is grand, the 
streets are wide, and large spaces are devoted to public 
gardens. The streets are all straight and at right angles, 
after the pattern of Philadelphia. The finest public 
buildings are the Post Office, the Town Hall, and the 
Government House. The city has also its Public 
Library, University, and benevolent asylums. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—Australia and New Zealand. 


The Gold Towns of Victoria 


I visited Ballarat, the gold-field city, and learnt a 
little of the art of gold-mining. Ballarat is famous as 
a mining city for the dirt to be washed, and not for the 
quartz to be crushed. 

I went down a mine, descending 450 feet, and then 
was taken 4000 feet along an underground tramway in 
a truck drawn by a horse. Here was the loose earth in 
which, with the aid of the candle, I could see minute 
specks of gold. This earth is taken to the surface, and 
washed in troughs through which there flows water 
which carries away the dirt and small stones, leaving 
the heavy gold to sink to the bottom. This dust is 
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collected, melted in earthen pots, and cast into bars, 
which are sold to the merchants and bankers. 

At Sandhurst are seen the mines of gold-quartz. 
Here the hard rock, with its veins of gold, was quarried 
and crushed to powder, which was made to run over a 
quantity of quicksilver. This metal has the property of 
uniting with the precious metals whenever it comes into 
contact with them. 

The mixture of gold and quicksilver is afterwards 
heated in a vessel, when the quicksilver is converted 
into vapour, and the gold remains. A ton of quartz 
yields on the average less than two ounces of gold. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—Australia and New Zealand. 


The Victorian Mallee Scrub 


Any man who desires to know what the Mallee is like 
can train to Chillingolah, Sea Lake, Hopetoun, Dim- 
boola, or Rainbow, or go northwards right through 
from Donald to Mildura, on the Murray. 

From any of the little inland hills, he can look out 
and beyond the monotonous leaf-sea, which rolls away 
to the limits of vision, and only breaks into the alluvial 
plains by the Murray, or about the lakes, great and 
small, fresh and salt, which receive the northern-flow- 
ing rivers, or mark their mysterious courses to the 
Murray, towards which they all trend. 

There is not much to be learned by such a look at 
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Breaking Down the Scrub 


the Mallee!, the wilderness of dull-green leaves, or 
ragged brown stalks, seeming to afford nothing more 
nutritious or useful than the arid soil which produces 
them. They are too stiff to move wave-like to any 
wind that may pass over and through them, nor under 
any circumstances do they yield any music or pleasant 
forest sounds. There is a dry sort of rustle, like the 
inarticulate murmur of many parched tongues, from 
the leaves, and the innumerable strips and shreds of 
dead bark beat against the stems, like the wasting 
garments against the bones of a gibbet. The broad 

1 The Mallee is an evergreen shrub, which grows as a short-stemmed bush in five 
or six shoots from one stump, and reaches an average height of from 12 to 20 feet. 
The trunks are seldom thicker than a man's arm, and it can hardly be dignified by 


the name of tree, but it spreads with the closeness of an ordinary English hazel- 
copse. 
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wing of an eagle is frequently seen against the dismal 
earth-garment or the glorious blue of the sky, and 
black crows are frequent, their ‘‘squawk, squawk”’ 
mingling well with the eerie rustle of bark shreds. 

Some years ago the Government set to work to test 
the fertility of the vast areas of undeveloped, unsettled, 
and thickly-timbered Mallee country adjacent to and 
extending for miles back on both sides of the River 
Murray. 

When the lands were first taken up, men were em- 
ployed who cut it down with axes; then the scrub 
roller was introduced, but we found that the one that 
suited best was a large boiler, about 12 feet long by 
3 feet in diameter, mounted with heavy timbering, 
and drawn by sixteen or eighteen bullocks. This 
roller brings the Mallee down like grass goes before 
the mower. 

All along the way we saw ‘‘ burning off” operations, 
and a great many of the settlers will not do any 
ploughing for the first few years. The wheat is put 
in straight away with a disc drill, and good results 
always follow. We met a settler on the north of the 
river whose block of 300 acres, with a rainfall of less 
than 10 inches, without ploughing or manure drilled 
in, realized 15 bushels per acre, which is a fair aver- 
age for crops similarly treated. 


W. K. Harris.—Outback in Australia, 1913. Garden City 
Press, Ltd., Letchworth. By permission of the Author. 
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Adelaide 


As I entered the streets of Adelaide, I was struck 
with the amount of character they exhibit both in the 
way of buildings, of faces, and of dress. The South 
Australians have far more idea of adapting their houses 
and clothes to their climate than have the people of the 
other colonies, and their faces adapt themselves. 

The verandas to the shops are sufficiently close to 
form a perfect piazza; the people rise early, and water 
the side-walk in front of their houses; and you never 
meet a man who does not make some sacrifice to the 
heat, in the shape of puggaree, silk coat, or sun-helmet; 
but the women are nearly as unwise here as in the 
other colonies, and persist in going about in shawls 
and coloured dresses. 

The air is crisp and hot—crisper and hotter even 
than that of Melbourne. The shaded thermometer 
upon the Victorian coast seldom reaches 110°, but 
the town of Adelaide, although a seaport town, lies, 
as it were, inland. Catching the heated gales from 
three of the cardinal points, Adelaide has a summer 
six months long, and is exposed to a fearful continuance 
of hot winds; nevertheless, 105° at Adelaide is easier 
borne than 95° in the shade at Sydney. 

Nothing can be prettier than the outskirts of the 
capital. In laying out Adelaide, its founders have re- 
served a park about a quarter of a mile in width all 
round the city. This gives a charming drive nine miles 
long, outside which again are the olive-yards and villas 
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of the citizens. Hedges of the yellow cactus, or of the 
graceful Kangaroo Island acacia, bound the gardens, 
and the pomegranate, magnolia, fig, and aloe grow upon 
every lawn. Five miles to the eastward are the cool 
wooded hills of the Mount Lofty Range, on the tops 
of which are grown the English fruits for which the 
plains afford no shade or moisture. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE.—GyYreater Britain. By permission 
of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


On the Murray River 


For the tourist who wishes to see many aspects of 
life in South Australia perhaps the most pleasant ex- 
cursion is the water route which leads inland—the great 
river system of Australia—providing for several months 
in the year 3000 miles of navigable streams. 

A steamer may be boarded at several points a few 
hours after leaving Adelaide by train, and a new and 
ever-changing world is at once presented to the sight- 
seer. The snorting paddle-boat plugs its way up-stream, 
battling against a slow-moving current, passing by 
sheep-stations, wheatfields, orchards, and vineyards. 
Bird life is plentiful in the forest of giant gum-trees, 
whose roots twist about in fantastic fashion, and which 
come down to the water’s edge and form an avenue 
through which the vessel glides. 

At every bend of the river there is a change of scene; 
now a cliff towers high over the bows of the steamer, 
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but the boat is skilfully turned around a right-angle, 
which opens out a long stretch of shining water, at 
the end of which is another sharp bend. And so the 
traveller is taken forward, following a serpentine course 
inland, bending northwards, then face on to a fresh 
east wind, then back again half round the compass; 
only there are no compasses on these river-boats. 

There is plenty of scope for the sportsman on the 
‘‘Nile of Australia”. The river teems with Murray 
cod, and wild ducks are there by the thousand; teal, 
water-fowl, ibis, shag, pelicans, magpies, parrots, and 
‘screeching cockatoos in countless numbers. 

A scheme is on hand to construct locks and weirs, 
by which means these highways will be made _ navi- 
gable all the year round for 3000 miles—a distance equal 
to that from Adelaide to Port Darwin, across the con- 
tinent, and half-way back again. To give a better idea 
of what these 3000 miles mean, it may be stated that 
the basin of the Murray and its tributaries comprises 
414,253 square miles—an area double that of France— 
out of a total of 3,000,000 square miles in the whole 
of the Australian Continent. 


W. K. Harris.—Outback in Australia, 1913. Garden City 
Press, Ltd., Letchworth. By permission of the Author. 
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Scenery and Resources of South Australia 


The total area of South Australia comprises 914,730 
square miles, stretching from ocean to ocean. So large 
a country has, as a matter of course, a great diversity 
in its physical features. Magnificent plains of agricul- 
tural land; mountain ranges, stretching for hundreds of 
miles, and often covered with large timber; and lovely 
and enchanting valleys, through which, in winter, 
creeks—in some instances deserving the name of rivers 
—run. 

On the other hand, there are, in several parts of the 
colony, long stretches of arid plains, on which vegeta- 
tion is stunted and cultivation difficult, if not impossible. 
On these plains, however, the greatest mineral wealth 
of the province has been found, and there is every 
reason to believe that the earth is still full of riches, 
which only want the employment of capital and labour 
to develop. 

The southern part of the province is wonderfully pro- — 
ductive. The finest wheat ever grown in the world has 
been grown within a few miles of Adelaide. But wheat 
is only a part of our produce. All the fruits that flourish 
in England will grow well in this province. Apples, 
pears, almonds, cherries, strawberries, currants, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, rhubarb, and filberts have been 
produced in the southern part of the colony. But, in 
addition to these, we can grow in abundance those fruits 
which are only produced in hothouses in England. 
Grapes, peaches, apricots, nectarines, and figs grow in 
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the open air with a small amount of culture. Oranges 
do wonderfully well in the colony with only a little care. 
All these fruits, which are luxuries to the poor—and 
even to a large section of the middle class—in England, 
are, during the season, the daily food of the poorest in 
South Australia. 

A dozen pounds of grapes can be bought in the 
market for sixpence, and a dozen peaches for three- 
pence or fourpence. Another delicious luxury in hot 
weather is the water-melon, which grows freely, and is 
eaten with avidity to any extent—especially by children 
—without the slightest evil effect. 

In the northern part of the colony tropical fruits can 
be produced to any extent, and tropical industries carried 
on with suitable labour. The pine-apple and banana, 
amongst fruits, and the sugar-cane, the cotton plant, 
rice, tea, and coffee may all be produced there—in fact, 
all tropical products will flourish; and the time is not 
far distant when these industries will be cultivated to a 
large extent with the facilities which are now offered to 
settlers by the Government. 


WiLiiaAm Harcus.—South Australia. By permission of 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Ltd. 





In the West Australian Desert 


When I halted, the sun was intensely powerful; the 
groans and exclamations of some of the men were pain- 
ful in the extreme. Unable to bear these distressing 
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A Camel Caravan in the West Australian Desert 


scenes any longer, I ordered Kaiber, the native guide, 
to accompany me, and, notwithstanding the heat and 
‘my own weariness, I left the others lying down in such 
shade as the stunted Banksia-trees afforded, and started 
with him in search of water. 

I paid no attention to the direction in which we were 
moving, but followed Kaiber, who moved from spot to 
spot in a vain search. The same arid, barren country 
seemed spread on either side; and when at length | 
began occasionally to stumble from weakness, hope 
abandoned me. 

Wearily I returned to my party, who were now all 
reduced to the last degree of weakness and want; 
indeed, I myself was at this period suffering from the 
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most distressing symptoms of thirst. Not only was my 
mouth parched, burning, and devoid of moisture, but 
the senses of sight and hearing became much affected. 

Our situation was indeed critical. I explained to 
the men that our only hope was to find water. My 
intention, I told them, was to proceed steadily and 
slowly to the southward, and never once to halt until 
I dropped or reached water. Not a word of complaint 
was heard as to this plan or the route I took; but they 
all reeled and staggered after me, the silence being 
only broken by groans and exclamations. 

We had marched for about an hour and a quarter, 
and in this time had only made two miles, when we 
arrived upon the edge of the dried-up bed of a sedgy 
swamp. Suddenly Kaiber rushed forward into a bed 
of reeds, and, hurrying after him, I found him with 
his head buried in a small hole of moist mud, for I 
can call it nothing else. I raised him up by the hair, 
as words failed to make him rise, and called up the 
others. 

Kaiber had completely swelled himself up with this 
thick muddy liquid, and, from the mark on the side of 
the hole, had evidently consumed more than half the 
total supply. To conceive the delight of the men when 
they arrived at this little hole of mud would be difficult. 
Each greedily swallowed a few mouthfuls of the liquid 
mud, protesting that it was the most delicious water he 
had ever tasted. 

When the water was finished we struggled on again, 


and after three days of great privation, we came to a 
(0 786) C2 
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swamp, which I believed to be about thirty miles from 
Perth. Here we fell in with some natives who proved 
to be well acquainted with Europeans, for they came 
running towards me when I fired a gun as a signal. 

These poor children of the desert treated us with the 
greatest kindness. ‘The women were called up, bark 
baskets of frogs were opened for us, nuts were roasted, 
and, as a special delicacy, I obtained a small fresh-water 
tortoise. 

Anxious questions were put by the men as to their 
distance from Perth, and the natives told them they 
would see it next morning. So after supper we all lay 
down to sleep; and in the silence of the night I rendered 
thanks to my Maker, who had again brought us so near 


the ‘‘haven where we would be”. 


SIR GEORGE GREY.—/ournals of Two Expeditions of 
Discovery in Western Australia. Abridged. 





The Wind of the Desert 


The wind, which had been blowing all the morning 
hot from the north-east, increased to a heavy gale, and 
I shall never forget its withering effect. I sought shelter 
behind a large gum-tree, but the blasts cf heat were so 
terrific, that I wondered the very grass did not take fire. 

At noon I took a thermometer, graduated to 127°, out 
of my box, and observed that the mercury was up to 
125°. Thinking that it had been unduly influenced, I 
put it in the fork of a tree close to me, sheltered alike 
from the wind and the sun. In this position I went to 
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examine it about an hour afterwards, when I found that 
the mercury had risen to the top of the instrument, and 
that its further expansion had burst the bulb, a circum- 
stance that I believe no traveller has ever before had to 
record. I cannot find language to convey to the reader’s 
mind an idea of the intense and oppressive nature of the 


heat that prevailed. 
CapTAIN C. SturT, F.L.S., F.R.G.S.—Expedition 
into Central Australia. 


A West Australian Gold-mine 


The Australia is the largest of the Associated Mines. 
Everything seen is of the latest date; every appliance 
that man’s ingenuity can devise is here. ‘To convey 
the stone along the open cut to the mill there is a 
wonderful aerial tramway composed of wire cables, on 
which the trucks run high up in the air. It is a mar- 
‘vellous way of conveyance, but more peculiar still is 
what is here called the ‘‘ Flying Fox”, which has an 
iron bucket on a single rope of twisted wire. Machinery 
on the top of the shaft and above the crushing-mill con- 
veys it to its destination; then the bucket empties as if 
by magic, and flies back to the bottom of the open cut, 
a quarter-of-a-mile journey, to be again replenished. 

The underground workings of the Australia are bril- 
liantly lit with electric light, which shows up the rich 
gold through the ores so beautifully, as you peer through 
the light into the magnificent chambers of oxidized or 
sulphide ore, you can almost imagine yourself in 
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Aladdin’s cave. On the 300-feet level there is a mag- 
nificent chamber 16 feet high and 4o feet wide, from 
which thousands of tons of ore have been taken, return- 
ing 8 ounces to the ton. A specimen weighing 14 cwt. 
had just been broken off. 

The rock-drill, whose motive-power is compressed air, 
had pierced down 550 feet. There was a large gang of 
men down the mine timbering; enormous great poles, 
almost tree-trunks, were being put into position, prop- 
ping up the earth to make it safe. 

The first things to strike the eye on the top were the 
enormous cyanide tanks, then the amalgamator’s rooms, 
where we saw all the modern vats of chemicals where 
the rich tailings were lying waiting for the chemical 
action to take place; then the rock-breakers, and enormous 
stamping batteries in their various houses; then last, 
but not least, the new roasting-furnaces with their huge 
boilers; these are used for smelting, and cost £100,000. 
There were 20,000 or 30,000 bags of ore waiting for 
treatment, full of gold. 

It is wonderful to see the gold being smelted. To 
stay in the furnace-room for a minute or two, even 
before the furnace-door was opened, was like taking a 
Turkish bath. I was quite content to stay on the out- 
side when it was opened, and to see the man, dressed 
in an asbestos suit from head to foot, pull out, with 
a great iron hook, the red-hot pot of molten gold, and 
pour it like golden sunshine into a mould. 


May VIVIENNE.—Tvravels in Western Australia. By 
permission of Mr. Wm, Heinemann. 
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Tasmania 


After the parching heat of Australia, a visit to Tas- 
mania was a grateful change. Steaming up the Tamar 
in the soft sunlight of an English afternoon, we were able 
to look upwards and enjoy the charming views of wood 
and river, instead of having to stand with downcast head 
as in the blaze of the Victorian sun. 

The beauty of the Tamar is of the quiet kind; still, 
New Zealand cannot show fresher cheeks nor homes 
more cosy than those of the Tamar valley. Somer- 
setshire cannot surpass the orchards of Tasmania, nor 
Devon match its flowers. 

The natural resemblance of the land to England seems 
to have struck the early settlers. In sailing up the 
Tamar, we have on one bank the county of Dorset, 
with its villages touchingly named after those at home, 
according to their situations— Lulworth Cove, Corfe 
Castle, St. Alban’s Head, Abbotsbury—and on the right 
hand, Devon, with its Sidmouth, Exeter, and Torquay. 

Hurrying through Launceston, a pretty little town of 
which the banks and post office are models of simple 
architecture, I passed across the island southwards to 
Hobart Town, the capital. The scenery of the great 
convict road is not impressive. 

The Tasmanian mountains, detached and rugged 
masses of basalt rock, from 4000 to 5000 feet in height, 
are wanting in grandeur when seen from a distance, 


with a foreground of flat corn-land. 
(C 786 ) C3 
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Nature is beautiful enough: in the world there is not 
a fairer climate: the gum-trees grow to 350 feet, attesting 
the richness of the soil, and the giant tree-ferns are 
never injured by heat as in Australia, nor by cold as in 
New Zealand. 

All the fruits of Europe are in season at the same 
time, and the Christmas dessert at Hobart Town often 
consists of five-and-twenty distinct fresh fruits. 

Even more than Britain, Tasmania presents in a small 
area the features which mark all the various parts of the 
globe: mountain and plain, forest and rolling prairie- 
land, rivers, and grand capes, and the noblest harbour 
in the world, all are contained in a country not so large 
as Ireland. 

Beautiful is the view of Hobart Town from Mount 
Wellington—the hills clothed with a crimson carpet by 
a heathlike plant, the city nestled under crags of basalt. 

I sailed up the Derwent, which sometimes reminds the 
traveller of the Meuse and sometimes of the Dart, and 
unites the beauties of both rivers. Hops enliven the 
scenery in all directions; the plains and the hills are 
dotted with gardens covered with luxuriant vines trained 


upon trellis-work of vine. 


SiR CHARLES DILKE.—Greater Britain. By per- 
mission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
The Volcanic Plateau of North Island 


The extreme south and north of the North Island 
could hardly, by any stretch of imagination, be called 
rich and fertile. But the island demonstrates the ‘‘false- 
hood of extremes”, for between them is found some of 
the finest and pleasantest land in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. Nearly all of this, however, lies within fifty 
miles of one or other coast. 

When you have left these tracts, and having risen a 
thousand feet or so, you come to a volcanic plateau, clad 
for the most part in dark green and rusty bracken or 
tussocks of faded yellow. Right in the centre rise the 
great volcanoes, Ruapehu, Tongariro, and Tarawera, 
majestic in their outlines, fascinating because of the rest- 
less fires within, and the outbreaks which have been and 
will again take place. 

Scattered about this plateau are lakes of every shape 
and size, from Taupo—called Te Moana (the sea) by the 
Maoris—to the tiniest lakelets and ponds. Here are 
found pools and springs of every degree of heat. Some 
are boiling cauldrons into which the unwary fall now 
and again to meet a terrible death. 

Many pools are the colour of black broth. Foul with 
mud and sulphur, they seethe and splutter in their dark 
pits, sending up clouds of steam and sulphurous fumes. 
Others are of the clearest green, or deepest, purest blue, 
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through which thousands of silver bubbles shoot up to 
the surface, flash, and vanish. 

But the main use of the hot springs is found in their 
combination of certain chemical properties—sulphuric 
acid, sulphur-alkaline. Nowhere in the world, prob- 
ably, are found healing waters at once so powerful and 
so varied in their uses. 

Generations ago the Maori tribes knew something of 
their effects. Now invalids come from far and near in 
hundreds and thousands, and when the distractions and 
appliances of the sanitary stations equal those of the 
European spas they will come in tens of thousands, for 
the plateau is not only a health-resort but a wonderland. 
Its geysers rank with those of Iceland and the Yellow- 
stone. Seen in the clear, sunny air, these columns of 
water and white foam, mounting, swaying, blown by 
the wind into silver spray, and with attendant rainbows 
glittering in the light, are sights which silence even the 
chattering tourist for a while. 

Solfataras, mud volcanoes, and fumaroles are counted 
in hundreds in the volcanic zone. If there were not 
such curiosities, still the beauty of the mountains, lakes, 
streams, and patches of forest would, with the bright, 
invigorating air, make the holiday-maker seek them in 
numbers. 

Through the middle of this curious region runs the 
Waikato, the longest, and on the whole most tranquil 
and useful of that excitable race the rivers of New Zea- 
land. Even the Waikato has its adventures. In one 
spot it is suddenly compressed to a sixth of its breadth, 
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and, boiling between walls of rock, leaps in one mass of 
blue water and white foam into a deep, tree-fringed pool 
below. This is the Huka Waterfall. It is but one of 
the many beautiful falls to be met with in the islands. 


WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES.—New Zealand (Story of the Empire 
Series). By permission of Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son. 


The Kauri Pine 


A little before noon Messrs. Williams and Davies 
walked with me to part of a neighbouring forest, to 
show me the famous kauri pine. I measured one of 
these noble trees, and found it 31 feet in circumference 
above the roots. There was another close by, which I 
did not see, 33 feet; and I heard of one no less than 
4o feet. These trees are remarkable for their smooth, 
cylindrical boles, which run up to a height of sixty and 
even ninety feet, with a nearly equal diameter, and with- 
out a single branch. 

The crown of branches at the summit is out of all pro- 
portion small to the trunk, and the leaves are likewise 
small compared with the branches. The forest was here 
almost composed of the kauri; and the largest trees, 
from the parallelism of their sides, stood up like gigantic 
columns of wood. The timber of the kauri is the most 
valuable production of the island; moreover, a quantity 
of resin oozes from the bark, which is sold at a penny a 


pound. 
CHARLES DarRwWIN.— Voyage of the “‘ Beagle”. 






3y permission of the Agent-General for New Zealand 


THE WAIROA GEYSER, NORTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
(C786 ) C4 
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Maori Social Life 


The social organization of the Maori tribe was as 
well-nigh perfect a commune as can be imagined. Li 
was communism almost pure and undefiled; a common- 
wealth in which practically all had equal rights—except 
the slaves, who were not of the tribe, but had been 
taken from other tribes in war—and in which every man 
was a self-respecting and respected unit. In the Maori 
society each individual took a full share of the tribal 
duties, and each individual had the whole tribe at his or 
her back to redress an injury or avenge an insult. 

Life in a Maori aimga in ancient days was the 
reverse of idle, though it may often have been mono- 
tonous. There were the kwmara and other crops to 
be attended to; there were fish to be caught; birds to be 
speared and snared; trees to be felled; houses to be 
built; canoes to be hewn out,—probably the most 


laborious work devolving upon the Maori of old. 
From Professor JOHN ELpER’s Glimpses of Old New Zealand, 
There quoted from James Cowan's The Maoris of New Zealand, 
by permission of Messrs. Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd. 





The Canterbury Plains 


The Canterbury Plains are not interesting to travel 
over, except, perhaps, to an agriculturist; and before 
one has been a few hours on them they get decidedly 
monotonous. Immense areas of yellow grass stretch 
away in every direction, and there are very few hedges 
or fences to break up the flat look of the land. 
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Gorse is used a good deal for fencing in Canterbury, 
and, indeed, all over New Zealand, and makes an 
extremely serviceable hedge if it is only kept in order. 
The usual way to use it is to build a turf bank and plant 
the gorse on the top, by which means it can easily be 
prevented from spreading. Where this is not done, 
and the gorse is not constantly looked after, I have seen 
miles of hedges which have gone on spreading until 
they have become twenty and thirty yards wide, a thick 
impenetrable mass. 

Many of the paddocks are of immense size, that is, to 
an English idea; but in the colonies paddocks of a few 
thousand acres each are not by any means considered 
large. 

The Canterbury Plains are well watered, and every 
now and then the train passes over some wide, swift- 
flowing river, whose sloping banks of shingle and sand 
are all covered during a spate. The contrast between 
the English and native grasses is very striking, as the 
former always seems to look green and fresh by the side 


of the dry yellow native grass. 


E. W. Payton.—Round About New Zealand. By per- 
mission of Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


A Journey across South Island 


When I ieft Hokitika it was by the new road, 170 
miles in length, which crosses the Alps and the island, 
and connects Christchurch, the capital of Canterbury, 
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with the western parts of the province. The bush be- 
tween the sea and mountains is extremely lovely. It is 
densely matted with an undergrowth of supple-jack and 
all kind of creepers, but here and there one finds a 
grove of tree-ferns twenty feet in height, and grown so 
thickly as to prevent the existence of underwood and 
ground plants. 

The peculiarity which makes the New Zealand west- 
coast scenery the most beautiful in the world is that 
here alone can you find semi-tropical vegetation grow- 
ing close up to the eternal snows. The latitude and the 
great moisture of the climate bring the long glaciers 
very low into the valleys; and the absence of all true 
winter, coupled with the rainfall, causes the growth of 
palm-like ferns upon the ice-river’s very edge. The 
glaciers of Mount Cook are the longest in the world, 
except those at the sources of the Indus, but close about 
them have been found tree-ferns of thirty and forty feet 
in height. 

As we journeyed through Otira Gorge, there was one 
grand view—and only one: the glimpse of the ravine 
to the eastward of Mount Rollestone, caught from the 
desert shore of Lake Misery—a tarn near the ‘‘ divide” 
of waters. About its banks there grows a plant, 
unknown, they say, except at this lonely spot—the 
Rockwood lily—a bushy plant, with a round, polished, 
concave leaf, and a cup-shaped flower of virgin white, 
that seems to take its tint from the encircling snows. 

In the evening, we had a view that for gloomy gran- 
deur cannot well be matched—that from near Bealey 
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township, where we struck Waimakiriri Valley. Dark 
evergreen bush shuts in the river-bed, and is topped on 
the one side by dreary frozen peaks, and on the other 
by still gloomier mountains of bare rock. 

Our road, next morning, from The Cass, where we 
had spent the night, lay through the eastern foot-hills 
and down to Canterbury Plains by way of Porter’s Pass 
—a narrow track on the top of a tremendous precipice, 
but soon to be changed for a road cut along its face. 

The plains are one great sheep-run, open, almost flat, 
and upon which you lose all sense of size. At the 
mountain-foot they are covered with tall, coarse, native 
grass, and are dry, like the Kansas prairie; about Christ- 
church, the English clover and English grasses have 


usurped the soil, and all is fresh and green. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE.—Greater Britain. By permission 
of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


Scenery of the West Coast of South Island 


The grandeur of Milford Sound—its great precipices 
and waterfalls, which reminded us of the Geiranger 
Fiord in Norway—was not so striking a feature in 
George Sound, where all was rich beauty. One fall 
indeed, embowered in trees like Geisbach, we passed 
near the entrance, but the dense forests reaching from 
sea-level to the snowy hill-tops, the fern foliage, and 
the red flowers of the vata, gave to the scene a glory 
quite its own. 

The expanse of water which we saw on entering 
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reminded us somewhat of the Lake of Brienz, and on 
reaching its inner end we expected to turn round and 
come out. But this was only the vestibule, for a deep 
gorge opened to the right, so narrow that the steamer 
could barely turn in it. 

Now we steamed through the most lovely corridor 
of rich forest scenery, rising tier above tier to the highest 
limits of vegetation. On and on we went, past an island 
covered with fine trees draped with lichens, the whole 
reflected gem-like in the still water, thinking that every 
bend and branching arm would be the last, till on 
reaching it another charming vista opened ahead. 

When about 12 miles from the sea we reached the 
inner sanctuary, a fitting home for the nymphs. A 
strong rush of water here met us, while the filmy haze 
and dull booming of a waterfall filled the air. The 
screw now ceased its motion. 

The eddy of the fall drew us along, grazing the rocks 
and trees which hung their branches almost over our 
decks: we slipped past a point and entered a little basin, 
in which we were quite shut in from the view of more 
than half a square mile of water. Immediately before 
us the foaming fall plunged into the Sound, filling the 
air with its roar. For a moment we felt as if we were 
at the bottom of a deep well, so small was the patch 
of sky overhead, the walls of forest all around rising 
rapidly for 3000 or 4000 feet. 


Rev. W. S. GREEN.—High Alps of New Zealand. By 
permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
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The Maoris 


They are worth looking at, these jubilant Maori: the 
men strong and well-built about the chest and shoulders, 
and carrying themselves as men should. Their hair is 
slightly wavy or curls freely, and matches well the 
steady piercing eyes, stern lips, pronounced noses, and 
haughty carriage of the head we are accustomed to call 
“Roman”. The Malay type is fully evident, while 
others recall the Jew, and a very few approach the 
colour of the negro, but miss his characteristic features 
and woolly hair. 

They are grave, dignified, and impressed by the 
solemnity of the occasion; and the light is shining in 
the darkness of their minds, for they stand in reverential 
attitudes while their great chief chants a thanksgiving to 
the gods and a short prayer of propitiation to the Spirit 
of the Land. 

Most of the women and girls are weeping, for tears 
come easily to the Maori ‘‘wahine”’ (women), even in 
moments of joy. But bright smiles presently flash out 
everywhere, showing dazzling teeth, while, though all 
are talking at once, their voices are so melodious that 
the babel is rather pleasant than otherwise. 

Considering them more closely, we know that we are 
looking at a people exceptional, if not unique, among 
savages. 

Their intelligence is obvious; the voyage demonstrates 
their enterprise, and they will later prove their courage 
upon many a stricken field. Prudent they are, for they 
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have brought the seeds of food plants, while for com- 
panionship, and to some extent for food, they give their 
dogs a place in the canoes. 

. . . When their villages are built you shall note how 
kind and hospitable they are to strangers of whatever 
race. Also you shall be convinced that among the 
gentlemen of their tribes a lie is a thing abominable and 
abhorred, and the word of a chief, once passed, most 
rarely broken. 

Are they then faultless, these new-comers to the land 
which Maui fished up from the sea? No; for they are 
men, and men yet stumbling in the night of paganism. 
There is no need to catalogue their faults; they are com- 


mon to Savages. 


R. Horstey.—New Zealand. By permission of 
Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack. 











Maoris and Native House 
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A Native Village in New Guinea 


Amana was a most peculiar village, and, like Yo-ya-ka, 
was built on an extremely narrow ridge, so narrow, in- 
deed, that we could not pitch our fly-tent there, but slept 
in a house the front part of which overhung a precipice. 
The house commanded a most lovely view far away into 
the valley, the slopes of which were covered with dense 
wood. We could see the river flashing at intervals 
through the greenery; it must have been at least 1500 feet 
below us, but the roar of the torrent came up to us with 
great distinctness. 

As we approached Amana our carriers suddenly put 
down all their loads and would not enter. On being 
asked why, they said that some time before, the chief 
of Amana had killed one of their people. 

We went in and made the acquaintance of this worthy. 
He was rather a personable character, quite bald, and 
with a very noble forehead, but, like most of the more 
degraded aborigines, he could not look the white man 
in the face. — 

On hearing of our approach he became frightened and 
retreated to a tree-house, one of the most remarkable 
curiosities which we saw in New Guinea. In the valley 
was a large tree, the trunk of which reached up about 
twenty feet bare of branches, and then the main stem 
divided into a fork. Among the branches were two 
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A Tree-house, New Guinea 


platforms. To the first there was a very rude ascent, 
a rough ladder consisting of two uprights with rungs 
placed at an angle of at least 65 degrees. Above that 
was the second platform, forming the bottom of the 
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house, which was reached by steps very narrow, but not 
so far apart as the steps of the lower ladder. 

The tree-house is not uncommon in New Guinea, but 
it is exceptional to find two platforms. The uprights 
and ladders were made of bamboo, and the rungs were 
made of boughs tied anyhow with wads, a species of 
cane which grows to a length of 20 feet, and is used for 
lashings. 

The roof was covered with grass, and the only aper- 
ture was one small door over which the thatch came 
closely down. There was just room for a person to 


crawl in. 
A. E. Pratt.—Zwo Years among New Guinea 
Cannibals. By permission of the Author 
and of Messrs. Seeley, Service, & Co., Ltd. 


Among the Fiji Islands 


The Espiégie has entered a large lagoon, and dropped 
anchor before some huts shaded by gigantic trees which 
completely shroud them with foliage and shadow. This 
is Loma-Loma, the chief place of Vanua Balavu, the 
principal one of the ‘‘ Exploring Islands”, now com- 
prised under the general name of Fijis. 

Nature is here the same as everywhere in these regions, 
but the people are different. They are in great part 
Tongans, either pure-bred or of mixed blood, that is to 
say, Polynesians. We see some young women gathered 
together on the beach, all of them, I am told, eitner 
wives or daughters of great chiefs. The expression of 
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their faces, their careless but graceful attitudes, and 
their careful attire leave no doubt as to the social position 
of these ladies. Their features, except the mouth, are 
regular; I see even two or three classical profiles, and 
admire their pale, light-olive complexions, which har- 
monize so well with the lustre of their black, glossy, and 
flowing hair. 

A few steps farther, the forest comes right down to the 
shore. It isachaos of foliage, gnarled trunks, branches, 
and roots entangled like the folds of a serpent. Gigantic 
orange-trees gild with their fruit the dark vault of man- 
groves. Two young women, who had followed us, 
asked to see my eyeglass. One of them, putting it to 
her eyes, uttered a cry of astonishment and went into 
fits of laughter; the other, seized with terror, rejected 
it and ran away. 

The superiority of the Polynesian race over the Fijians 
is evident at a glance. One may see it in the method of 
building their huts, which resemble pretty rush baskets, 
with the two narrow sides bulging out. Some of them, 
which have glass windows, serve as dwellings for about 
a dozen whites, who, together with the magistrate, are 
the only European settlers on the island. The great 
personage is an English merchant, who lives in an 
island facing Loma-Loma. He owns large tracts of 
land, which he has planted with cocoa-nut palms, the 
“copra”, or dried kernel of the nut, forming the principal 


article of export. 


BARON VON HUBNER.— Through the British Empire. 
By permission of Mr. John Murray. 





BANANA-TREE, FIJI ISLANDS 
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Fijian Native Houses 


In comparison with Samoan huts, the Fijian huts 
were very comfortable, though they are not half as airy, 
Samoan huts being very open; but in most of the Fijian 
huts I visited the only openings were the doors, and, 
as can be imagined, the interior was rather dark and 
gloomy. In shape they greatly resembled a haystack, 
the sides being composed of grass or bunches of leaves, 
more often the latter. They are generally built on a 
platform of rocks, with doors upon two or more sides 
according to the size of the hut, and a sloping sort of 
rough plank with notches on it leads from the ground to 
each door. 

In the interior, the sides of the walls are often beauti- 
fully lined with the stems of reeds, fashioned very neatly, 
and in some cases in really artistic patterns, and tied 
together with thin ropes of coco-nut fibre, dyed various 
colours, and often ornamented with rows of large, white 
cowry shells. 

The floor of these huts is much like a springy mat- 
tress, being packed to a depth of several feet with palm 
and other leaves, and on the top are strips of native 
mats permanently fastened, whereas in Samoa the floor 
is made up of small pieces of brittle white coral, over 
which are loose mats, which can be moved at will. 

In Fijian huts there is always a sort of raised platform 
at one end of the hut, on which are piles of the best 
native mats, and, being the guest, I generally got this 


to myself. The roof inside is finely thatched, the beams 
(¢ 786 ) D 
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being of ‘‘ Nui san”, a native palm, the cross-pieces and 
main supports being enormous bits of hard wood. The 
smaller supports of the sides are generally the trunks of 
tree-ferns. The doors in most of the huts are a strip of 
native matting or fantastically painted ‘‘tapa cloth”, 
fastened to two posts a few feet inside the hut. 

In some huts there are small openings in the walls 
which answer for windows. ‘The hearth was generally 
near one of the doors in the centre of the hut, and fire 
was produced by rubbing a piece of hard wood on a 
larger piece of soft wood, and working it up and down 


in a groove till a spark was produced. 


H. WILFRID WALKER.— Wanderings among Keath 
Sea Savages, and in Borneo and the Philippines. 
By permission of Messrs. Witherby & Co. 
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A Grass House, Fiji 
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The Bread-fruit 


During the time I resided in this place* I enjoyed a 
luxury I have never met with, either before or since—the 
true bread-fruit. A good deal of it has been planted about 
here and in the surrounding villages, and almost every 
day we had opportunities of purchasing some, as all the 
boats going to Amboyna were unloaded just opposite 
my door to be dragged across the isthmus. Though it 
grows in other parts of the archipelago, it is nowhere 
abundant, and the season for it only lasts a short time. 
It is baked entire in the hot embers, and the inside 
scooped out with a spoon. I compared it to Yorkshire 
pudding; Charles Allen said it was like mashed potatoes 
and milk. 

It is generally about the size of a melon, a little fibrous 
towards the centre, but everywhere else quite smooth 
and puddingy, something in consistence between yeast 
dumplings and batter pudding. We sometimes made 
curry or stew of it, or fried it in slices, but it is no way 
so good as simply baked. It may be eaten sweet or 
savoury. With meat or gravy it is a vegetable superior 
to any I know, either in temperate or tropical countries. 
With sugar, milk, butter, or treacle it is a delicious 
pudding, having a very slight and delicate but charac- 
teristic flavour, which, like that of good bread and 
potatoes, one never gets tired of. 

It is much to be wished that the best varieties of 
this unequalled vegetable should be introduced into our 


1 Paso, on the isthmus connecting the two parts of the island of Amboyna. 
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West India Islands and largely propagated there. We 
might then be able to obtain this tropical luxury in 


Covent Garden Market. 


ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE.—TZhe Malay Archipelago. 
By permission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


The Coco-nut Tree 


In the South Sea Islands, day follows day in one un- 
varying round of summer and sunshine, and the whole 
year is one long tropical month of June just melting into 
july. It is this genial climate which causes the coco- 
nuts to flourish as they do. 

This invaluable fruit, brought to perfection by the 
rich soil of the Marquesas, and borne aloft on a stately 
column more than a hundred feet from the ground, would 
seem at first almost inaccessible to the simple natives. 
Indeed, the slender, smooth, soaring shaft, without a 
single limb or protuberance of any kind to assist one in 
mounting it, presents an obstacle to be overcome only by 
the surprising agility and ingenuity of the islanders. 

It might be supposed that their indolence would lead 
them patiently to await the period when the ripened 
nuts, slowly parting from their stems, fall one by one to 
the ground. This certainly would be the case were it 
not that the young fruit, encased in a soft green husk, 
with the meat adhering like jelly to its sides, and con- 
taining a bumper of the most delicious nectar, is what 
they chiefly prize. 
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They have at least twenty different terms to express as 
many stages in the growth of the nut. Many of them 
reject the fruit altogether except at a particular period of 
its growth, which, incredible as it may appear, they 
seemed to me to be able to ascertain within an hour or 
two. Others are still more capricious in their tastes, and 
after gathering together a heap of nuts of all ages, and 
ingeniously tapping them, will sip first from one and 
then from another, as fastidiously as some delicate wine- 
bibber experimenting, glass in hand, among his dusty 
casks of different vintages. 

Some of the young men, with more flexible frames 
than their comrades, and perhaps with more courageous 
souls, had a way of walking up the trunks of the coco- 
nut trees which to me seemed little less than miraculous; 
and when looking at them in the act, I was as puzzled 
as a child when he sees a fly moving feet uppermost 
along a ceiling. 

I will endeavour to describe the way in which Narnee, 
a noble young chief, sometimes performed this feat for 
my private gratification. Clasping both hands about the 
tree-trunk, with one elevated a little above the other, he 
presses the soles of his feet close together against the 
tree, extending his legs from it until they are nearly hori- 
zontal, and his body becomes doubled into an arch; 
then, hand over hand, and foot over foot, he rises from 
the earth with steady rapidity, and, almost before you 
are aware of it, has gained the cradled and embowered 
nest of nuts, and with boisterous glee flings the first to 


the ground. HERMAN MELVILLE.—7Zy,hee. 
(0 786 ) D2 
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In Samoa 


Some of us walked up to Vailima in response to the 
invitation of a fellow-traveller, a rich German merchant, 
who had bought the ruins of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
house—it was torn to pieces by the shells during the 
bombardment—and restored it. I hope the gentle ghost 
of ‘“R. L. S.” will never revisit it in the glimpses of the 
moon. We trudged over four miles and a half of muddy 
road, under a grey, leaden sky. From this descended 
an almost impalpable but drenching mist; the air was 
thick with flies and other intrusive things, which got 
into your eyes and nose and mouth and ears. 

The exertion of plodding through the mud quickly 
reduced us to a state of almost intolerable limpness. It 
was like four and a half miles of Turkish bath adorned 
with tropical foliage. You had to get some of this 
foliage and swing it about with what vigour you hap- 
pened to have left, so that you might keep the flies far 
enough off to be able to breathe. .. . 

But a proper respect for the eternal verities forces me 
to say that this place, round which so many reams of 
imaginative eulogy have been written and typewritten, 
entirely disappointed me. Everything was shabby and 
ragged and squalid, except the newly ‘‘restored’’ house 
and the furniture, which might: have been sent by tele- 
graph from Tottenham Court Road that morning. 

Even from the upper veranda of the house you can 
only just get a glimpse of the sea. A hill crowded 
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with tangled tropical growth rises on either side of the 
little plateau on which the house stands. To the left 
hand as you look towards the sea is the grave of the 
dead Word-Magician. Behind the house another broken 
tree-clad slope rising to the misty clouds; and that is all. 


ISABELLA BirD.—Six Months among the Palm Groves, 
Coral-reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. 
By permission of Mr. John Murray. 





In Tahiti 


Our line of march was the valley of Tia-auru, down 
which a river flows into the sea by Point Venus. 
This is one of the principal streams in the island; and 
its source lies at the base of the loftiest central pinnacles, 
which rise to a height of about 7000 feet. The whole 
island is so mountainous that the only way to penetrate 
into the interior is to follow up the valleys. Our road, 
at first, lay through woods which bordered each side 
of the river; and the glimpses of the lofty central peaks, 
seen as through an avenue, with here and there a 
waving coco-nut tree on one side, were extremely 
picturesque. 

The valley soon began to narrow, and the sides to 
grow lofty and more precipitous. After having walked 
between three and four hours, we found the width of the 
ravine scarcely exceeded that of the bed of the stream. 
On each hand the walls were nearly vertical; yet from 
the soft nature of the volcanic strata, trees and rank. 
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vegetation sprang from every projecting ledge. ‘These 
precipices must have been some thousand feet high; 
and the whole formed a mountain gorge far more 
magnificent than anything that I had ever before be- 
held. 
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Point D'Avera Bay, Tahiti 


Until the midday sun stood vertically over the 
ravine, the air felt cool and damp; but then it became 
very sultry. Shaded by a ledge of rock, beneath a 
facade of columnar lava, we ate our dinner. My 
guides had already procured a dish of small freshwater 
prawns. They carried with them a small net stretched 
on a hoop; and where the water was deep and in 
eddies, they dived; and, like otters, with their eyes 
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open, followed the fish into holes and corners, and 
thus caught them. 

A little higher up, the river divided into three little 
streams. The two northern ones were impracticable, 
owing to a succession of waterfalls which descended 
from the jagged summit of the highest mountain; the 
other, to all appearance, was equally impossible; but 
we managed to ascend it by a most extraordinary road. 
The sides of the valley were here nearly precipitous; 
but, as frequently happens with stratified rocks, small 
ledges projected, which were thickly covered by wild 
bananas, liliaceous plants, and other luxuriant pro- 
ductions of the tropics. 

We continued to ascend, sometimes along ledges, 
and sometimes along knife-edged ridges, having on 
each hand profound ravines. In the evening we reached 
a flat little spot on the banks of the stream, which I 
have mentioned as descending by a chain of water- 
falls. Here we bivouacked for the night. On each 
side of the ravine there were great beds of the mountain 
banana, covered with ripe fruit. Many of these plants 
were from 20 to 25 feet high, and from 3 to 4 in cir- 
cumference. By the aid of strips of bark for twine, 
and the stems of bamboos for rafters, and the large 
leaf of the banana for a thatch, the Tahitians in a few 
minutes built us an excellent house, and with withered 
leaves made a soft bed. 

CHARLES Darwin.— The Voyage of the ‘‘ Beagle”’. 
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The Hawaiian Archipelago 


Beyond the reef and beyond the blue, nestling among 
coco-nut trees and bananas, umbrella-trees and bread- 
fruits, oranges, mangoes, hibiscus, and passion flowers, 
almost hidden in the deep, dense greenery, was Hono- 
lulu. Bright blossom of a summer sea! Fair Paradise 
of the Pacific! 

We looked down from the towering deck on a crowd 
of two or three thousand people. Such rich-brown 
men and women they were, with wavy, shiny-black 
hair, large, lustrous brown eyes, and rows of perfect 
teeth like ivory. 

Everyone was smiling. The forms of the women 
seemed to be inclined towards obesity, but their drapery, 
which consists of a sleeved garment which falls in 
ample and unconfined folds from their shoulders to 
their feet, partly conceals this defect, which is here 
regarded as a beauty. Some of these dresses were 
black, but many of those worn by the younger women 
were of pure white, crimson, yellow, scarlet, blue, or 
light green. 

The men displayed their lithe graceful figures to the 
best advantage in white trousers and gay Garibaldi 
shirts. A few of the women wore coloured handker- 
chiefs twined round their hair, but generally both men 
and women wore straw hats, which the men wore 
jauntily on one side of their heads. 

Without an exception the men and women wore 
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wreaths and garlands of flowers, carmine, orange, or 
pure white, twined round their hats and thrown care- 
lessly round their throats, flowers unknown to me, but 
redolent of the tropics in fragrance and colour. 

In the crowd, and outside of it, and everywhere, 
there were piles of fruit for sale—oranges and guavas, 
strawberries, bananas (green and golden), coco-nuts, 
and other rich fantastic productions of a prolific climate 
where Nature gives of her wealth the whole year round. 
Fishes, strange in shape and colour, crimson, blue, 
orange, rose, gold, such fishes as flash like living light 
through the coral groves of these enchanted seas, were 
there for sale, and coral-divers were there with their 
treasures—branch coral, as white as snow, each perfect 
specimen weighing from 8 to 20 pounds. But no one 
pushed his wares for sale—we were at liberty to look 
and admire, and pass on unmolested. 


ISABELLA BirD.—Six Months among the Palm Groves, 
Coral-reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. 
By permission of Mr. John Murray. 
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THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
The Dayak Head-hunters of Borneo 


The next morning Hose suddenly called out to me 
that if I wished to inspect the heads I would find them 
hanging up under the cannon platform by the river, 
and he sent a Dayak to undo the wrappings of native 
cloth and mats in which they were done up. 

They were a sickening sight, and all the horrors of 
head-hunting were brought before me with vivid and 
startling reality far more than could have been done 
by any writer. I pictured these same heads full of life 
only a few days before, and then suddenly a rush from: 
the outside amid the unprepared Punans in their rude 
huts in the depth of the forest, a woman’s scream of 
terror, followed by the sickening sound of hacking 
blows from the sharp Dayak ‘‘Parangs”, and the Dayak 
war-cry, ‘‘Hoo-hah! hoo-hah!” ringing through the 
night air, as every single Punan man, woman, and. 
child who has not had time to escape is cut down in 
cold blood. 

When all are dead, the proud Dayaks proceed to hack 
off the heads of their victims and bind them round with 
rattan strings with which to carry them, and then, re- 
turning in triumph, are hailed with shouts of delight by 
their envious fellow-villagers, for this means wives, a 
Dayak maiden thinking as much of heads as a white 
girl would of jewellery. | 
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. . « The brass-encircled young Dayak women are 
generally the cause of these head-hunts, as they often 
refuse to marry a man unless he has one or more heads, 
and in many cases a man is absolutely driven to get 
a head if he wishes to marry. 

The heads are handed down from father to son, and 
the rank of a Dayak is generally determined by the 
number of heads he or his ancestors have collected. A 
Dayak goes on the war-path more for the sake of the 
heads he may get than for the honour and glory of the 
fighting. Generally, though, there is precious little 
fighting, as the Dayak attacks only when his victims 
are unprepared. 


H. WILFRID WALKER.— Wanderings among South Sea 
Savages and in Borneo and the Philippines. By 
permission of Messrs. Witherby & Co. 


Scenes in Borneo 


Most of the way was through fine forest, the trees 
arching overhead to shade us from the hot sun, the only 
exception being when we passed through a stretch of 
swamps, with low, tangled growth, when the river 
broadened out, but in the shady forest it was delightful, 
gliding along to the music of the even dip of the 
paddles. | 

The most striking feature about the forest on this 
Menungal River was the extraordinary growth of a 
species of banyan-tree. I have seen many curious trees 
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of this ‘‘Ficus” family in various tropical countries 
I have visited, but these, I think, were more curious 
than any I had ever seen. One hardly knew where 
they began and where they ended, for they all seemed 
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Proboscis Monkey 


joined together, and roots and branches seemed one 
and the same thing. It was the acme of vegetable con- 
fusion. Even the river could not stop their progress, 
and we were constantly gliding between their roots and 
branches. The growth of ferns, orchids, and parasites 
on the branches and roots of these trees was luxuriant to 
a degree, and formed veritable hanging gardens. 
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On these Borneo rivers one is constantly seeing pigs, 
crocodiles, and monkeys, but I noticed on this river an 
abundance of a monkey which one seldom sees on the 
large Kinabatangan River. I refer to the curious pro- 
boscis or long-nosed monkey. These animals often sat 
still and stared down at us in the most contemptuous 
and indifferent manner, and they looked so human and 
yet so comical with their enormous red noses, that I 
found myself laughing aloud, our scullers doing the 
same, till the monkeys actually grinned with indigna- 
tion. They are large monkeys with long tails, and are 
beautifully marked with various shades of grey and 
brown, and their large, fleshy, red noses give them 
an extraordinary appearance. 


H. WILFRID WALKER.— Wanderings among South Sea 
Savages and in Borneo and the Philippines. By 
permission of Messrs. Witherby & Co. 


The Bataks of Sumatra 


Any real knowledge of the Bataks dates from 1867-— 
1883. They had at first a terrible reputation for canni- 
balism, gained principally through the reports of Arab 
travellers, who unjustly accused them of eating their 
aged relations as soon as the latter were no longer of 
service to them. 

At acertain fixed season of the year, the aged victim 
would climb a tree; the family would dance around 
below, singing: ‘‘ Where the fruit is ripe it falls from 
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the tree” until the victim allowed himself to fall, when 
he was killed and consumed according to custom. 

The Bataks were also more fairly accused of eating 
their prisoners of war, and’ such foreigners or strangers 
as were suspected of hostile intentions. The Bataks, 
who to-day are Christians or Islamites, deny these 
practices with indignation, or refer them to a period 
very remote... . 

Their character is peaceable and easy; they are farmers 
and breeders of cattle, and terminate the labours of the 
rice-fields by collective banquets, at which many buffaloes 
are consumed, with kids and even pigs for the Chris- 
tianSs: ec 

The houses of the Bataks are of a neat, rustic type, 
their graceful roofs recalling those of the Bahnars of 
French Indo-China, as does their great communal house, 
where they receive friendly strangers and keep their most 
valued possessions. 

A few manuscripts upon wood or palm-leaves, traced 
in an alphabet of Hindu origin, prove that the Bataks 
once knew a civilization more advanced than that which 
they enjoy to-day. 


A. CABATOU.—/ava, Sumatra, and other Islands 
of the Dutch East Indies. By permission of 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. (Adafted.) 
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Java 


The coast of Java is rich in bays and inlets, but the 
shelter they afford is naturally safer on the northern 
shore, which is lined by a girdle of islands—The Thou- 
sand Isles, the Karimondjawas, the Solombos, and so 
forth, which are like so many vast bouquets of flowers 
and foliage cast down upon the threshold of this magni- 
ficent country. 

The entire backbone of the long island, so graceful in 
shape compared with Borneo, or even with Sumatra, is 
formed by the chain of its volcanoes. Voicano upon 
volcano, from west to east, they stretch from end to end 
of Java. 7 

Their majestic outlines, their mighty flanks clad with 
the densest foliage, or more rarely rising stark and bare, 
crowned with clouds of burning vapour, seamed with a 
thousand streams and geysers, all multiply the vivid 
charm of the plains and valleys, rich in the bright 
vegetation of the coffee plantations or the spreading rice- 
fields. Moreover, the volcanoes, on account of their 
thermal springs, their mountain stations, and the sana- 
toria built upon their lower slopes, and above all on 
account of the extraordinary fertilizing power of their 
ejecta, are still one of the leading elements of the 
material prosperity of Java. It is at the foot of the most 
famous volcanoes that the most flourishing crops are 
found. 

It is true that they are also at times a terrible cause of 
ruin and devastation. Although Salab has not been in 
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active eruption since 1699, Papandajah, whose voice is 
still heard at a ‘distance, broke out into an eruption in 
1772 which swallowed up whole villages, and Gunung 
Guntur, or Mount Thunder, has on several occasions 
destroyed more coffee plantations than it has fertilized. 

It is recorded that in 1843, during a slight eruption, 
the sun was hidden for half the day, while 10,000,000 
tons of dust were thrown 10,000 feet into the air; while 
Galunggung, in 1824, covered with a tide of boiling mud 
more than 114 villages, and thousands of natives; while 
Lamougan and Raoun, on the shores of the Straits of 
Bali, to cite only the more notable volcanoes, have 
shown themselves equally formidable. Such eruptions 
as those mentioned not only destroy villages, natives, 
and crops, but also make the land a desert for many 


years. 
A. Capatou.—/ava, Sumatra, and other 
Islands of the Dutch East Indies. By 
permission of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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STORIES 
OLD AND NEW 


Panel boards—ILliustrated 


Fables from AZsop. 
Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. 
Don Quixote. 
A Bright Little Pair. L. E. Tiddeman. 
The Flower of Gold. From the French. 
The Lady of the Fountain. 
Wings of Courage. 
_ The Story of “ The Toilers of the Sea”. 
_ The Story of “Les Misérables” 
Greenwood Tales. Dorothy King. 
King Arthur and His Knights. 
The Knights of Charlemagne. 
Stories from Grimm. _ 
Tales of an Old Yew Tree. H. Laur- 
ence. ~ 
Things will Take a Turn. Beatrice 
Harraden. 
A Book of Stories from the Norse. 
Stories from Andersen. 
Cherrythorpe Fair. Mabel Mackness. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Two Little Crusoes. A. B. Romney. 
Bravest of All. Mabel Mackness. 
Gulliver’s Travels. 
The Arabian Nights: Aladdin, Sindbad, 
Ali Baba. 
The Gold Thread. Norman Macleod. 


Granny’s Wonderful Chair. Frances 
Browne. 

The Sleeping Beauty, &c. Perrault. 

Tiny Town. M. Cameron. 


Teddy’s Adventures. Mrs. Henry 
Clarke. | 
Fighting the Whales. R. M. Ballantyne. 


The Heroes. Charles Kingsley. 

Pedlar and His Dog. M. C. Rowsell. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 

Boyhood of a Naturalist. Fred Smith. 

Rambles of Three Children. Mockler. 

The Wild Swans, &c. Andersen. 

A Saxon Maid. E. F. Pollard. 

Alice in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll. 
~ The Golden Fleece. 
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THE RAMBLER NATURE BOOKS 


Stories of Insect Life. 

Rambles in the Woodlands. 

By Common, Pinewood, and | 
Bog. 

Round the Seashore. 

The Story of the Weather. 

Birds and their Ways. 

On the Farm. 


By Hedgerow, 
Pool. 
In the Garden. 


Mead, and 


Familiar Friends at Home. He 


Rambles in the Park. 
Stories of Animal Life. 


| Under the Rainbow Arch. | 
| Rambles in the Home Coun- 


ties. 


RAMBLES AMONG OUR INDUSTRIES — 


Cotton and the Spinner. 
Lime and Cement. 

Wool and the Weaver. 
Coal and the Miner. 
Leather and Bootmaking. 
The Airman and his Craft. 


Our Railways. 
The Seaman and his Craft, 


Iron and its Workers. 


Paper and Printing. 
In the Potteries. 
Silk and the Silkworker. 


THE RAMBLER TRAVEL BOOKS 


Asia. Russia. Australasia. The British Isles. 
The British Empire. Africa. The Americas. 
RAMBLES THROUGH HISTORY AND 

MYTHOLOGY 
How the Greeks Saved | The Age of Chaucer. 
Europe. The Days of Elizabeth. 


What We Owe to the Greeks. 
England in the Middle Ages. 
The Story of Ancient Egypt. 


The Gods of the Classics. | 
The Story of Ancient Baby- — 


lonia and Assyria. 


RAMBLES IN SCIENCE 


Telephones and Gramo- 
phones. 
How Photography Came 


About. 
Discoveries in Chemistry. 


About Coal and Oil. 
How We Harness Electricity. 
Wireless. 


The Mysterious Ocean of | 


‘Ether. 


Electricity as a Messenger. 


RAMBLES IN BIOGRAPHY 


The Age of Addison. 


| Elia and his Friends. 


Dr. Johnson and his Circle 
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Europe. _ 
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